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DIRECTOR’S INTRODUCTION 


The three papers included in this issue of the ‘‘Background Information’’ are, as the 
title says, preliminary comments on ‘perestroika’. They do not in any way claim to make 
a comprehensive analysis of ‘perestroika’ or even of the particular aspects dealt with. 
They are tentative reflections on some of the crucial issues that have emerged from the 
significant changes that are currently taking place in the Soviet Union. 


The first paper ‘‘Perestroika and International Relations’’ is a revision of the 
Director’s Report to the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs. 


In the revision special emphasis has been given to the new security perspectives of the 
Soviet Union and the Soviet Union’s attitude to the United Nations. 


In one of the ‘theses’ — as part of the agenda — given by the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union to the Special Party Conference in June 1988, 
it was said ‘‘Perestroika in the Soviet Union is a factor of world significance. While 
possessing an inner force of positive influence on the world, it needed a foreign policy 
that would properly express its humanitarian nature. It demanded the democratization 
of our international links and a different position for the country in the world-wide 
division of labour?’ 


The thesis went on to say, ‘‘On the basis of the first three years of ‘perestroika’, the 
main question which concerns our people and all people most of all — has it been 
possible to diminish the threat of war? — can undoubtedly be answered in the 
affirmative?’ 


It is claimed that the direct threat of war involving the major powers has diminished, 
the international position of the Soviet Union has notably improved, ‘‘not through 
building up strength, but by increasing trust in our country’’, and that the situation in 
the world has become more stable and predictable. 


The goal of ‘perestroika’ (restructuring) has been defined in terms of uncovering the 
‘humanitarian nature and creative power of socialism’. The Soviet authorities have 
recognized that this goal cannot be separated from the development of democracy and 
‘glasnost’ (openness), radical economic reform and the ‘moral cleansing of society’. 


Many of the ‘theses’ presented to the Special Party Conference have already been. 
translated into policies, and reforms have been initiated to implement these policies. It is 
recognized that ‘perestroika’ has created a ‘fundamentally new political and ideological 


situation in the Soviet Union’. The problems of economic and social development have 
received the highest priority from 1985. The all-round development and maximum use 
of the ‘‘intellectual and spiritual potential inherent in the development of science, 
education and culture’’ are recognized to be essential for ‘perestroika’. It is also 
significant to note that the socio-economic development under ‘perestroika’ has been 
linked to ‘‘the democratization of Soviet society and the assertion of self-management?’ 
This has led to a rethinking of the role of the Communist Party as ‘‘the leading and the 
organizing force’’. There is considerable criticism of party leaders, who had grown 
‘‘accustomed to considering themselves infallible, abused power and were inattentive 
towards ordinary party members and working people?’ Another thesis said, ‘‘The pro- 
cess of the democratization of Soviet society must complete the formation of the 
socialist legal state as the form of organization and functioning of political power, 
which fully accords with socialism and socialist democracy:’ The concept ‘legal’ is add- 
ed to the characterization of the state to emphasize that it is not only citizens, who bear 
responsibility before the state, but also the state which bears responsibility before the 
citizens. It has been affirmed that when renewing legislation it is necessary to abide 
strictly by the principle that everything is permitted, which is not prohibited by law. 
There is evidence that under ‘perestroika’ there will be scope for the activities of non- 
governmental organizations. It is admitted that ‘‘the political system of socialism can- 
not function fully without relying on an extensive network of public organizations 
through which the interests of the various social, professional and age groups of the 
country’s population are expressed and realized?’ 


There is still considerable opposition to ‘perestroika’ and ‘glasnost’ from sections of 
the party, the bureaucracy and the military. Mr. Gorbachev himself has called attention 
to the opposition to his policies. For most people in the Soviet Union the real test of 
‘perestroika’ and ‘glasnost’ will be in the economic sphere. 


The changes in the Soviet Union are bound to affect other socialist states as well as 
Communist Parties in other parts of the world. The development of socialism in 
different socialist states has already taken different paths and therefore their responses 
to Soviet ‘perestroika’ also will be different. 


In his report on the occasion of the 70th Anniversary of the Great October Revolu- 
tion, Gorbachev said ‘‘today the socialist world appears before us in all its national and 
social variety. This is good and useful. We have satisfied ourselves that unity does not 
mean identity and uniformity. We have also become conscious of there being no ‘model’ 
of socialism to be emulated by everyone. The totality and quality of actual successes 
scored in restructuring society for the sake of the working people is the criterion of 
socialism’s development at each stage and in each country.’ 


The paper ‘‘Religion and Church under Perestroika’’ was presented at a seminar 
organized by the Institute of Social Sciences, New Delhi (India), where other aspects of 
‘perestroika’ also were discussed. The point of entry in this paper is the millennium of 
the coming of Christianity to Rus and the paper is not intended as a comprehensive 
survey of religions in the Soviet Union. However, there are many issues raised for 
religions under ‘perestroika’, which are of great relevance to other socialist states and 
religious believers world-wide. Some of these issues are raised in the paper. 


The paper on Soviet Armenia is actually a report of the visit to the Armenian 
Apostolic Church. An attempt is made in the report to analyse the current developments 
in Armenia against the background of history. These developments reflect part of the 
nationality problems in the Soviet Union. But as the paper points out, these nationality 
problems are not of a uniform nature. 


We hope that the preliminary comments on ‘perestroika’ in this volume of the 
‘*‘Background Information’’ will be found useful by the readers in the ongoing debate 
on developments in the Soviet Union. 


Geneva, November 1988 Ninan Koshy 
Director 


‘PERESTROIKA’ AND 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The Central Committee of the WCC meeting in Hanover, FRG, in August 1988 
welcomed the new developments in international relations especially reflected in the 
general reduction of East-West tensions and the opportunities for resolutions of con- 
flicts in several regions of the world. 


While one should not attempt to strike a note of undue optimism, the signs of hope 
are encouraging. There was a sharp decline in the relations between the two superpowers 
from the end of the seventies. The change for the better began in the latter part of 1985 
with the summit meeting between Gorbachev and Reagan in Geneva. This was followed 
by summit meetings of the two in Reykjavik, Washington and Moscow. The Washington 
summit was especially significant because of the signing of the treaty on Intermediate 
Nuclear Forces showing that nuclear disarmament is possible. 


RULES OF THE SUPERPOWER GAME 


In an article in ‘‘Ethics and International Affairs’’ (1987, Vol. I) Dr. Stanley 
Hoffman analyses the ‘‘Rules of the Superpower Game’ ’. It may very well be argued that 
the rules of the superpower game have not basically changed. ‘‘That the superpowers 
have established some rules, often by trial and error in order to regulate their competi- 
tion, cannot be denied... They generally constitute a formula for order, insofar as they 
assume a modicum of predictability and methods for the settlement of disputes, as well 
as for peace, or at least the avoidance of violence. They do not necessarily constitute a 
formula for justice; this depends on the very substance of the norms and on the nature 
and effects of the procedures?’ 


A distinction is often made between ‘existential’ and ‘deliberate’ rules. The 
existential rules derive from the very nature of the superpowers’ ‘condition’. The 
deliberate rules are devised by the superpowers in order to carry out the existential ones. 
While the existential rules generally belong to the ideological realm, the deliberate rules 
can be found in the political realms. 


One may Say that it is in the deliberate rules that there appears to be a new more than 
tacit agreement. Dr. Hoffman points out three sets of rules. ‘‘First, there is the 
imperative of avoiding direct military confrontations between the superpowers, if 
necessary by the deliberate measures of self-denial. Next comes the rules of crisis 
management, which have had two aims: find a negotiable way out of direct confronta- 


tion, and preventing third parties from entangling one of the superpowers in a confron- 
tation with the other. Third, each of the superpowers has recognized the ‘legitimate 
interests’ of the other. This has meant on the one hand, the recognition of spheres of 
influence, including the careful avoidance of direct military intervention in such 
spheres:’ 


These rules are not new, but it appears they are becoming more firm. While there are 
positive elements in these rules, there are a number of negative aspects too, especially 
when looked from the perspective of other powers, especially Third World countries. 
The very attempt to codify bipolarity in international affairs is questioned by the 
emergence on the scene of a number of independent actors some of which refuse to play 
a supportive role to any side. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE SOVIET UNION 


The major developments in international affairs anyhow are the result of new 
policies initiated by the Soviet Union in the last three years. The full implications of 
these policies are yet to be known but there is no doubt that they have already made a 
profound impact within the Soviet Union and outside. 


In his book ‘‘Perestroika — New Thinking for Our Country and the World’’, 
Mikhail Gorbachev says, ‘‘Having adopted at the 27th Congress the concept of a 
contradictory but interconnected, interdependent and essentially integral world, we 
began to build our foreign policy on this foundation... Ideological differences should 
not be transferred to the sphere of inter-state relations, nor should foreign policy be 
subordinate to them, for ideologies may be poles apart, whereas the interest of survival 
and prevention of war stands universal and supreme:’ 


The sheer magnitude of change that is currently being attempted in a country of the 
size and international importance of the USSR would of itself demand the world’s 
attention. The interest of the international community is further engaged by the 
emphasis the Gorbachev leadership has placed on aligning Soviet foreign policy more 
closely with long-term internal requirements, particularly the modernization of the 
economy. This has entailed an evident rethinking in Soviet policy circles about the 
requirements of foreign and security policy in an age characterized by mutual nuclear 
deterrence and global interdependence. 


NEW FOREIGN POLICY PERSPECTIVES 


Gorbachev’s actions and statements, particularly since the 27th Party Congress in 
February/March 1986, suggest that his foreign policy perspective differs significantly 
from that of his predecessors. 


First, the Soviet leadership has concluded that the USSR’s international relation- 
ships should be subordinate to the prime task of economic modernization at home. 
Gorbachev’s desire for economic reform has led him to search for structures of stability 
in critical areas — in arms control visibly — which would provide a durable and 
predictable framework for the resource choices that must be made in the coming decade 
and beyond. 


Second, the Gorbachev leadership has concluded that a favourable international 
environment can only be created on the basis of a political accommodation with the 
leading industrial powers, and above all with the United States, which remains the focal 
point of Soviet attention in foreign affairs. 


Third, there has been a major reexamination of security issues. As Gorbachev says, 
‘*The fundamental principle of the new political outlook is very simple: nuclear war 
cannot be a means of achieving political, economic, ideological or any other goals... A 
new dialectic of strength and security follows from the impossibility of a military — that 
is nuclear — solution to international differences. The only way to security is through 
political decision and disarmament?’ 


Fourthly, the Gorbachev leadership evidences increasing recognition of the 
multipolar and interdependent character of contemporary international relations. This 
view is reflected in a growing tendency on the part of the USSR to deal directly with key 
regional actors, such as China and Japan in the Far East, Egypt and Israel in the Middle 
East and Mexico in Central America. 


In international relations when there are profound changes on one side and further- 
more that side takes risky political gamble, the risks are of course not limited to that one 
side. The West faces a particularly great problem in this respect, for the Soviet Union has 
been used to build a sense of community that not only helps reduce political conflict 
among West Europeans, but also helps resolve or suppress economic conflict. For the 
USA far more so than for Soviet Union a bipolar world meant the concentration of 
attention on one adversary and the subordination of many other important goals to that 
single strategy. 


A NEW LOOK AT THE WORLD 


In his report to the Special Party Conference in June 1988, Mr. Gorbachev spoke of 
the democratization of international relations. He said, ‘‘The cardinal changes in our 
home required new approaches also to international problems. One cannot but admit 
that the command and administrative methods did not bypass the foreign policy sphere 
as well. It happened that even the most important decisions were adopted by a narrow 
circle of persons, without a proper consultation with our friends. This resulted in an 
inadequate reaction to international events and the policy of other states and sometimes 
in mistaken decisions. Unfortunately, the price for the people or the possible outcome of 
some variant of action was not always weighed?’ 


It is claimed that the new dynamism in Soviet foreign policy had enabled the USSR 
to advance a whole number of major initiatives. These initiatives have included a pro- 
gramme for the stage-by-stage elimination of nuclear weapons by the year 2000, a 
system of comprehensive security, balance of interests, ‘common European home’, 
restructuring of relations in the Asia-Pacific region, defense sufficiency and non- 
offensive doctrine, withdrawal of troops and bases from foreign territories, etc. 


The main thesis of the Report of Mr. Gorbachev on behalf of the Central Committee 
on the occasion of the 70th Anniversary of the Great October Revolution (November 2, 
1987) forms the basis of the new approach of the Soviet Union to international relations. 
The thesis is that ‘‘for all the profound contradictions of the contemporary world, for 
all the radical differences among the countries that comprise it, it is inter-related, inter- 
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dependent and integral’’. Gorbachev said, ‘‘The reasons for this include the inter- 
nationalization of world economic ties, the comprehensive scope of the scientific and 
technological revolution, the essentially novel role played by the mass media, the state of 
the earth’s resources, the common environment danger, and the crying social problems 
of the developing world which affect us all. The main reason, however, is the problem of 
human survival?’ 


Naturally this picture of the new stage of society does not fit in with the classical 
Marxist analysis. It would be argued that the concept does not take into account the 
intensification of class contradictions of the present period and that the need for class 
struggles is made subservient to the ‘problem of human survival’. Gorbachev appeared 
to answer this question when he said, ‘‘ We have sought a deeper understanding of inter- 
relationship between working class interests and those of humanity as a whole, an idea 
built into Marxism from the outset. This has led to the conclusion that common human 
values have a priority in our age, this being the core of the new political thinking?’ This 
explanation also might be questioned because of the assumption that there could be 
contradiction between working class interests and larger human interests, an assump- 
tion many Marxists would not agree with. However, Gorbachev makes a strong case that 
the main problem today is the problem of human survival. 


SUPPORT TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


One very significant aspect of Soviet Union’s new approach to international 
relations is the support to the United Nations. Gorbachev said, ‘‘We have come out 
resolutely for strengthening the prestige of the United Nations, for the full and effective 
use of the powers conferred upon it and its agencies by the international community-’ In 
a speech made in September 1987, Gorbachev said that ‘‘wider use should be made of 
United Nations peace-keeping forces’’, that the compulsory jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice ‘‘should be recognized’’ and that ‘‘the permanent members of 
the Security Council taking into account specific responsibility are to make the first step 
in this direction’’. The Soviet Union agrees that the Secretary-General is a ‘‘represent- 
ative of every member-country of the Organization’’, that ‘‘all States should encourage 
the United Nations Secretary-General in his missions of good offices, mediation and 
reconciliation’. In order to create justification and credibility for this new vision 
emerging from the process of deep introspection required by ‘perestroika’, the USSR has 
actively supported efforts to settle various regional conflicts. Afghanistan is the best 
example of this. But the support by the USSR for an end to the Iran-Iraq war also was 
vital. : 


At the 43rd session of the UN General Assembly in September 1988, the Foreign 
Minister of the USSR, Mr. Shevardnadze suggested ‘‘a fresh look at the practical 
aspects’’ of the work of the UN. He said that ‘‘First of all, the General Assembly, as a 
principal body of the UN should substantially step up its contribution towards finding 
ways and means of solving international problems, inter alia, through renewing and 
improving its methods and procedures:’ He stressed the need to ‘‘reinvigorate the work 
of the Security Council and to ensure closer interaction among its members’’, and ‘‘to 
hold periodic meetings of the Security Council at Foreign Ministers level’’. He sup- 
ported the idea of convening special expanded Security Council meetings in regions of 
tension. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR SECURITY AND DISARMAMENT 


There is considerable evidence of a new thinking on security and disarmament. 
Gorbachev candidly told the 19th Party Conference in June 1988. ‘‘While concentrating 
enormous funds and attention to the military aspects of countering imperialism, we did 
not always make use of the political opportunities opened up by the fundamental 
changes in the world in our efforts to assure the security of our state, to scale down 
tensions... As a result, we allowed ourselves to be drawn into an arms race, which could 
not but affect the country’s socio-economic development and its international 
standing?’ 


The new approach to security policy is reflected not only in statements by the Soviet 
party leadership but also in proposals by the Warsaw Treaty Organization. Some of the 
new elements are given below: 


— Greater attention to assymmetries in East-West force balance in Europe. 


— Greater emphasis on enhancing stability through offensive force reductions and 
East-West trade-offs. 


— Greater recognition that neither declarations of defensive intent nor simple bilateral 
force reductions are sufficient to ease the security concerns of the two sides. 


— An extension of the geographic boundaries for negotiated arms reduction or 
restructuring to include the area ‘from the Atlantic to the Urals’ and of the concept 
of nuclear free zones to include offensive-weapon free zones. 


— Changes in military operational concepts aimed at reducing the role of offensive 
forces more compatible with defensive objectives. 


The basis appears to be a proclamation by Gorbachev of a doctrine of ‘sufficient 
defense’ at the 27th Party Congress in early 1986. Since then Soviet military spokesmen 
have taken up Gorbachev’s term and maintained that their new doctrine is the most 
important revision in Soviet military thought since the late 1920s. The Minister of 
Defense, Dimitri Yazov, asserted in October 1987 that Soviet doctrine now ‘‘considers 
the defense as the main form of military operations’’. Evidently a constituency for 
‘reasonable sufficiency’ or ‘reasonable adequacy’ has been growing in the Soviet Union 
but the implications of the concept are unclear and debated. 


It may be pointed out that when Gorbachev came to power his main aim was 
economic revitalization and this naturally led to a close look at the defense agenda. The 
problem was not the resources that were already going to the military, so much as the 
future resource commitments implied by threat assessments and requirements derived 
from traditional thinking. So there is general agreement that the Soviet defense posture 
should be based on sufficiency. Differences emerge when the issues of ‘what is 
sufficient?’ and ‘how is sufficiency determined?’ are addressed. 


There is general consensus regarding the concept’s application to nuclear forces. In 
fact the notion of reasonable sufficiency first appeared in Gorbachev’s political report 
to the 27th Party Congress, where he said the Soviet Union would limit its nuclear 
potentials to levels of reasonable sufficiency. Here it seems comparable to minimum 
deterrence which stipulates limiting the size and structure of a nation’s nuclear force to 
what is required for assured destruction of an adversary who has launched a pre-emptive 
attack. Later, reasonable sufficiency was generalized to the entire military posture and 
was purportedly adopted as the basis for Warsaw Pact military planning in May 1987. 
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NEW POLICIES ON THE THIRD WORLD 


Gorbachev’s bold disarmament initiatives are but the most visible expression of the 
new thinking. Much less widely recognized though far reaching too in its potential 
implications is the reassessment of Soviet relations with the Third World that has been 
under way. 


New trends are in evidence. There is a re-examination of the role of the Third World 
radicalism and of Soviet support for national liberation which, while they have not yet 
coalesced into a coherent set of principles and policies, nonetheless constitute a distinct 
change. Some observers speak of new perceptions and theories to permit some dis- 
engagement from a troubled and explosive world as well as to justify reaching agree- 
ments with the USA. The 27th Party Congress made quite different formulations of the 
historic role of the developing countries, their domestic policies and the Soviet Union’s 
support for these states. The developing countries are not seen as an important revolu- 
tionary force; their role in the demise of capitalism is not mentioned. Moreover the 
emphasis on the ongoing process of national liberation has been dropped altogether. At 
the 70th Anniversary of the Great October Revolution, Gorbachev said, ‘‘As far as the 
impulse for national liberation is concerned the one that was present at the stage of the 
struggle for political independence, it is certainly waning?’ Instead the 1986 programme 
speaks about the liberated countries, an expression meant to convey that the tumultous 
era of liberation is over and that we have entered a new period wherein nation-building, 
not combating capitalism or imperialism is of paramount importance. Conspicuously 
absent from the programme are any statements about Moscow’s ‘international duty’ to 
support Third World stirrings. Only ‘profound sympathy’ for the aspirations of the 
people who have experienced colonial rule is offered. 


The ongoing struggles of the people in the Third World for socio-economic justice 
apparently do not get the place they deserve in the Soviet new thinking. Importance is 
given to the powerful economic processes in many of the Third World countries, giving 
a strong hint of the kind of relations that the Soviet Union is keen to build with them. 
There is also reference to the ‘urge for national identity and initiative’ and to several 
organizations of Third World countries. The Non-Aligned Movement gets mention only 
in this long list which consists of a variety of organizations some of which do not have 
much of a record of acting in the true interests of Third World people. 


However, the recognition of the significance of the Third World — Gorbachev stated 
that the future of civilization hinges on how this world develops — and the willingness to 
play an active positive role in the resolution of regional conflicts should be underlined. 
The agreement on Afghanistan on the initiative of the Soviet Union and the new 
approaches to other conflict areas like Southern Africa and Indochina deserve recogni- 
tion. These are areas where regional conflicts, compounded by the tensions between 
levels of economic and social development, on the one hand, and insufficient political 
institutions on the other threaten to spill over into great-power confrontation. In the 
Arab-Israeli dispute, for example, where the two superpowers’ interests are deeply 
rooted in geography and political commitment, there can be no effective peace that 
excludes one from the other. In that region, the Gorbachev leadership has launched a 
series Of initiatives aimed at shoring up Soviet influence throughout the area — most 
notably by restoring the political dialogue with Israel — and putting the USSR 
potentially in the position to act positively toward a peace settlement. Gorbachev said in 
his book ‘‘Perestroika’’, ‘‘We know how important the Middle East, Asia, Latin 
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America, the other Third World regions and also South Africa are for American and 
European economies, in particular as raw material sources. To cut these links is the last 
thing we want to do, and we have no desire to provoke ruptures in historically formed, 
mutual economic interests.’ 


CHANGES IN DOMESTIC POLICY 


The sweeping changes in domestic policy also should not be underestimated. Several 
of them have implications for Soviet Union’s international relations. Though primarily 
meant to revitalize the economy, admitting as Gorbachev did that, ‘‘the inertia of 
extensive economic development was leading to an economic deadlock and stagnation’ ’, 
‘perestroika’ is also described as ‘more socialism and more democracy’ thus having 
many political consequences. As both spur and complement to the decentralization of 
economic management, Gorbachev’s ‘democratization’ could result in a more flexible 
political system. 


The policy of ‘glasnost’, or greater openness of public discussions, espoused by Gor- 
bachev is aimed at influencing the attitude of Soviet society as a whole. ‘‘Glasnost is a 
vivid example of a normal and favourable spiritual and moral atmosphere in society, 
which makes it possible for people to understand better what happened to us in the past, 
what is taking place now, and what we are striving for and what our plans are, and on the 
basis of this understanding to participate in the restructuring effort consciously?’ 


It is interesting to note the emphasis on ‘the spiritual and moral atmosphere in 
society’. There is yet to be open acknowledgement of the contribution that religions can 
make and are making to such an atmosphere. But ‘glasnost’ has opened up new 
possibilities for the churches and religions in general. 


The way in which human rights are dealt with in the Soviet Union, though part of the 
domestic policy, will have considerable international interest. At the Special Party Con- 
ference Gorbachev said that ‘‘an all-round enrichment of human rights and increased 
social activity on the part of the Soviet people are the ultimate objective of the reform of 
the political system and the main criteria of its success’’. ‘‘Human rights in socialist 
society are not a gift from the state and not anybody’s favour but an intrinsic quality of 
socialism’’, he added. The new law on the freedom of conscience and religion and 
changes in the judicial processes will be watched with great interest internationally also. 


The Soviet Union has entered a new epoch. The full consequences of its new policies 


for the rest of the world have to be carefully assessed through sensitive monitoring and 
analysis of events in the coming period. 
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RELIGION AND CHURCH UNDER ‘PERESTROIKA’* 


THE MILLENNIUM 


When the curtain rose on the stage of the Bolshoi Theatre in Moscow on 9th June 
1988 at 11 a.m., it presented an unusual spectacle, watched by millions across the Soviet 
Union, on their television screens. There sat the high dignitaries of the Russian Or- 
thodox Church including His Holiness Patriarch Pimen along with high dignitaries of 
the Soviet state including Mr. P.N. Demichev, the First Deputy Chairman of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet, Mr. NV. Talyzin, the First Deputy Chairman of the USSR Council of 
Ministers, and Mrs. Raisa Gorbachev. 


This was the climax of the public celebrations of the millennium of the coming of 
Christianity to Rus by the Russian Orthodox Church. The fortnight-long celebrations 
which were given very high publicity through the media in Soviet Union came as a revela- 
tion to millions there about Christianity and the Russian Orthodox Church. The official 
support given to the celebrations naturally raised questions inside and outside about the 
role of the church in Soviet Union. As the Economist (London, 2 April, 1988) ask- 
ed: ‘‘Is it merely a truce — or are the Soviet Union and Christianity moving towards a 
historic compromise?’’ One may add: ‘‘What are the implications for other religions 
and religious freedom in general?”’ 


A few general remarks at the outset may be in order. The point of entry in this presen- 
tation is the millennium of the coming of Christianity to Rus. It is topical and historical- 
ly significant. Moreover the Russian Orthodox Church has about 50 million adherants. 
A discussion on the larger issues of religion and church under perestroika starting from 
the Russian Orthodox Church has several advantages but it also has some disadvan- 
tages. The disadvantage is that the Russian Orthodox Church is considered by many as 
co-terminus with Russian nationalism and it may be argued that what is applicable to it 
may not be applicable to other religions or even other churches. But as the largest 
organized church its experience under ‘perestroika’ is going to be decisive in terms of 
church-state relations in general. 


There is a brief section on Islam in this paper. It is estimated that Soviet Union has an 
Islamic population of 50 million. The relations of the state with Islam are of importance 
not only domestically but also internationally. 





* Paper presented at the seminar on Glasnost and Perestroika, organized by the Institute of Social 
Sciences, New Delhi, September 17, 1988. 
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The reference to Roman Catholic Church has been limited to some of the nationality 
issues. Even here changes with regard to the Russian Orthodox Church and its policies 
will have implications. 


The World Council of Churches has in addition to the Russian Orthodox Church the 
following churches from the USSR as its members: All-Union of Evangelical 
Christians-Baptists of USSR, Armenian Apostolic Church, Estonian Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Georgian Orthodox Church and the Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Latvia. 


The remarks in this presentation reflect to an extent the experiences and perspectives 
of the WCC gained through its ongoing relations with member churches and its periodic 
discussions with Soviet authorities, especially the Council for Religious Affairs. 
However, the views expressed do not necessarily reflect positions taken by the WCC. 


The presentation is not intended as a comprehensive survey of religions in the Soviet 
Union but as an attempt to look at some of the new developments and their implica- 
tions. 


The main theme of the ‘sobor’ (the council) that the Russian Orthodox Church held 
in connection with the millennium was the baptism 1000 years ago of the Kievan Rus, a 
realm stretching from the Black Sea towards the Baltic. In 988, say the ancient 
chronicles, Prince Vladimir, the realm’s ruler and a convert to Christianity, decided to 
have his subjects baptized in the river Drieper close to Kiev in what is today the Ukraine. 


The Bulgarians who were the kinsfolk of the people of Rus had accepted 
Christianity about 100 years before, largely thanks to the work of Cyril and Methodius, 
who had developed a Slav alphabet and preached Christianity in the Slav language. The 
introduction of Christianity was a gradual process; authorities today believe that it took 
around 100 years — a very short time in view of the size of the country. 


Today’s Russian Orthodox Church, under the Patriarch of Moscow, claims direct 
descent from the church of Kiev via the church of the old Kingdom of Muscovy and its 
successor, the church of the empire of the Russian Tsars. Under the Tsarist empire the 
Russian Orthodox Church was the state church. It was given many privileges and was 
used as an instrument of imperial policy, particularly in the russification of the empire’s 
non-Russians. 


‘PERESTROIKA’ AND THE CHURCH 


Mikhail S. Gorbachev, the General Secretary of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, met the Patriarch and five Metropolitans of the Russian Orthodox Church on 
29th April. Such a meeting was unprecedented. (There was a meeting between the 
church leaders and Stalin in 1943 to discuss support of the church for war efforts.) 
Gorbachev toldthem: ‘‘Our meeting is taking place ahead of the 1000th anniversary of 
the baptism of Russia which received not only religious but also social and political 
significance, for this was an important milestone along the centuries-long path of the 
development of national history, culture and Russian statehood... This was a long and 
complicated path, rich in dramatic events and keen political collisions. I would single 
out a period of seven decades that became for the Russian church one of the most 
important stages in its history. These are the seven decades of Soviet government when 
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the church has been living and operating in social conditions that have no parallels in 
history:’ He added: ‘‘We clearly see the entire depth of our differences in world 
outlook, but at the same time we realistically assess the existing situation. The believers 
are Soviet people, workers, patriots and they have the full right to express their con- 
viction with dignity. Perestroika, democratization and glasnost concern them as well — 
in full measure and without any restrictions. This is especially true of ethics and morals, 
a domain where universal norms and customs come in so helpful for our common 
cause:’ 


It is significant to note the realistic assessment of the ‘existing situation’ and the 
recognition that in the domain of ethics and morals ‘universal norms and customs come 
in so helpful for our common cause’. We may refer to these later. Life under a socialist 
government was a completely new experience for churches after 19 centuries. It is in- 
teresting to note in this connection that the only reference to the millennium in 
Gorbachev’s book ‘‘Peretroika’’ (published in 1987) is to prove that the Russians ‘‘are 
Europeans. Old Russia was united with Europe by Christianity and the millennium of its 
arrival will be marked next year?’ After the celebrations of the millennium, at the end of 
June, addressing the Special Party Conference, Gorbachev said ‘‘a religious outlook is 
non-materialistic and unscientific. But this is no reason for a disrespectful attitude to 
the spiritual-mindedness of the believer still less for applying any administrative 
pressure to assert materialistic values?’ This is apparently a more cautious remark than 
the statements he made to the leaders of the Russian Orthodox Church. 


EVOLUTION OF CHURCH-STATE RELATIONS 


In order to understand and asses the changes now taking place in the Soviet Union in 
the area of religion and church, it is necessary to trace the history of the church-state 
relations in the Soviet Union after the October Revolution. The period following the 
revolution was one of direct confrontation between church and state. The decree on the 
separation of church from state and of school from church proclaimed by the Republic 
was considered by the hierarchs of the church not only of depriving the church of its 
privileges but as part of an attempt to destroy the church. Not long after the revolution 
the general approach of the government to religious matters became rather cautious. 
There was much greater emphasis on the need to undermine religion by social and 
economic action rather than by direct confrontation with religious institutions and 
believers. Lenin warned against the danger of offending religious feelings. However, in 
the early twenties the Russian Orthodox Church faced considerable difficulties. 


Lenin died in 1924, leaving a rather ambiguous legacy concerning religion. ‘‘A 
militantly atheistic outlook tempered by the conviction that the subordination of action 
against religious bodies to the wider objectives of the state leaves the maximum freedom 
to pursue whatever policy appears to be most expedient at any particular juncture’’, as 
an observer pointed out. 


Certain critical changes in the religious legislation of the Soviet Union were 
introduced in 1929. A Law on Religious Association was published on 8 April and in 
October the Instructions of the People’s Commissariat of the Interior were published in 
order to clarify and supplement the law. These documents, consisting of more than sixty 
articles and in addition to telling religious organizations the few things they may do and 
the many they may not, lay down the rights and duties of individual believers. 
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Since 1929 this Law, slightly revised in 1932, 1962 and again in 1975, has remained 
the fundamental law on religious matters in the Soviet Union but its implementation has 
varied considerably and it is usually possible to link the manner of its implementation to 
the broad policy of the Soviet government at a particular time. From 1929 to 1941 these 
articles of the Law which limited, rather than guaranteed religious life and activity were 
applied with very great vigour. It was the period when Stalin’s persecution of religious 
institutions and believers was most intense and when the churches suffered acutely. It 
would be recognized that it was also the period when Stalin was carrying out purges at all 
levels of Soviet society in an attempt to eliminate all his actual and potential opponents. 


Gorbachev in his meeting with the leaders of the Russian Orthodox Church said of 
this period ‘‘Religious organizations were also affected by the tragic developments that 
occurred in the period of the cult of personality. This period was unequivocally assessed 
as departure from socialist principles that have now been restored in their rights. 
Mistakes made with regard to the church and believers in the 1930s and the years that 
followed are being rectified?’ 


Mr. Kharchev, the Chairman of the Council for Religious Affairs (in the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR) said recently in Geneva (September, 1988) to a meeting of the 
WCC staff, ‘‘We are ashamed to recall this period. The victims were some of our best 
people who were totally innocent; but the victims were not only believers, but non- 
believers and communists too?’ 


Between 1941 and 1959 the Law was still in force but it was not really enforced. 
During the war years the support of the religious bodies was considered important and 
in the desperate circumstances of the time Stalin was keen to maintain the unity of the 
nation and to mobilize all its resources in defeating the German invaders. The loyalty of 
the church to the nation was very valuable. This was the period of a ‘concordat’ between 
church and state. This also helped Stalin to earn goodwill among Western nations. This 
continued for more than a decade after the end of the war. This was partly because the 
government recognized the contribution which religious bodies had made to the victory. 
It also took into account the growing international connections of the church. It was 
preoccupied mainly with post-war reconstruction and ‘cold war’ confrontation and pro- 
bably did not want to lose the goodwill of religious bodies. 


Nikolai Berdyaev, the Orthodox philosopher wrote shortly after the end of the 
Second World War ‘‘The relations between Soviet authorities and the church have been 
modified. What matters is not the ending of religious persecution, the bankruptcy of 
militant atheism or the external emancipation of the church, but the power of the 
people’s faith which the authorities could not fail to understand?’ 


The steady improvement that followed in the church’s standing was interrupted by 
an anti-religious campaign ordered by Nikita Khruschev in 1959, maybe precisely 
because the authorities understood very well the ‘power of the people’s faith’. Some 
10,000 churches were closed. Theological training was severely curtailed. Many bishops, 
priests, monks and nuns were imprisoned. Some of the extra-legal pressures initiated 
during this period were subsequently given legal basis. The campaign against the church 
ceased in 1964 when Khruschev was toppled from power. From that time onwards the 
Law on Religious Associations has been interpreted and applied more literally than in 
the 1930s and in the Khruschev era. In 1975 the Law was revised substantially with 
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amendments for half of the sixty-eight articles. Yet the overall effect of the changes has 
been to leave the position of religious bodies and individual believers more or less 
unaltered. 


The Soviet authorities now admit that the Khruschev period also was one of persecu- 
tion of the church. In spite of ‘de-stalinization’, he probably wanted to prove how com- 
mitted he was to Marxist ideology. In a period of ‘liberalization’ he was probably 
worried about a large organization like the Russian Orthodox Church becoming a body 
competing for influence. The leadership of the Party during that period felt that com- 
munism would be built the next day; they decided there was no place for religion, faith or 
belief. Khruschev reaffirmed the general direction of the campaign at the XXII Party 
Congress: ‘‘Now that the building of communism has been broadly undertaken... the 
Party has put into its programme the task of fully and completely overcoming religious 
prejudices?’ Khruschev over-estimated the progress towards communism and under- 
estimated the power of faith. In an interview published in the journal ‘Science and 
Religion’ (Nauka Religiya, Moscow Nov. 1987), the Chairman of the Council for 
Religious Affairs, Mr. Kharchev, deplores the suppression that began in Khruschev’s 
era: ‘‘I am sure that under conditions of intensifying ‘perestroika’, democratization 
and ‘glasnost’ such anomalies will be eradicated ever more rapidly’ 


THE LAW ON RELIGIONS 


The Soviet law, as at present formulated, declares church and state to be separated. It 
further makes it quite clear that discrimination against the individual for reasons of his 
religious adherance is a punishable offense. These originally were Leninist principles. 
The first ever decree of the Soviet state on religion in the formulation of which Lenin 
himself had considerable say proclaimed that it was illegal to restrain or limit freedom of 
conscience and that every citizen may profess any religion or none at all. This was 
logically reflected in the first Constitution (July 1918) which stated that the right to 
religious and anti-religious propaganda is recognized for all citizens. 


The present Constitution (1977) states: ‘‘Freedom of conscience, that is, the right to 
profess any religion and, to conduct atheistic propaganda, shall be recognized for all 
citizens of the USSR... The church in the USSR shall be separated from the state and the 
school from the church?’ 


The church enjoys more freedom today than before 1985, though there has been so 
far no change in legislation. This has obviously come in the wake of ‘perestroika’ and 
‘glasnost’. Several monasteries, convents and sites of historical significance have been 
returned to the church after decades. There is greater access for the churches to the 
public media. Religious leaders are now included in some of the official delegations (the 
Soviet delegation to the 1988 session of the U.N. Human Rights Commission included 
three religious leaders). In the U.N. system the Soviet representatives are more open to 
discussions on religious liberty. The draft of a new legislation on religion and freedom of 
conscience, to replace the 1929 Law is being finalized. It is known that the new law will 
give religious organizations the right of judicial personality and religious institutions 
legal status. It will provide for private religious education and teaching for children and 
young people. The law will lift the current ban on charitable activities by the church. 


In a talk given at the Ecumenical Centre in Geneva (the headquarters of the WCC) in 
September 1988, Mr. Kharchev said that a guiding principle for new legislation on 
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freedom of conscience and religion now being prepared is ‘what is not forbidden is 
allowed’. He said there are to be no more secret directives or decrees governing Soviet 
religious policy and that with regard to every article in the draft, ‘we consulted our 
religious activists’. 


The new provision will definitely expand further religious liberty in the Soviet 
Union. It is only natural that the churches have welcomed ‘perestroika’ and ‘glasnost’ 
and pledged their support for them. Gorbachev said: ‘‘The overwhelming majority of 
the believers accepted the policy of ‘perestroika’ making a considerable contribution to 
implementing plans of the country’s social and economic acceleration, to promoting 
democracy and openness. These conditions promote a wide-range public dialogue. They 
allow religious activists to take greater part in the work of many public organizations, 
like the Culture Foundation, the Children’s Fund named after Lenin, Motherland 
Society and others.’ 


IMPLICATIONS OF NEW POLICIES 


What do the new policies in the Soviet Union on religion and church signify? Is 
there a new understanding on the part of the Communist Party towards religion? What 
does Gorbachev mean in his statement to the church leaders ‘‘Designed to perform 
purely religious functions, the church cannot keep away from complicated problems 
that worry mankind, from the processes taking place in society’’ ? Is there an evalua- 
tion on the part of the Party (and the church) of the experience of churches living under 
socialism and Christians cooperating with Marxists in struggles for justice? 


The official explanation is rather simple. ‘‘These are all tangible results of new 
approaches of state-church relations in the conditions of perestroika and democratiza- 
tion of Soviet society. We are restoring in full measure now the Leninist principles of 
attitude to religion, church and believers. The attitude to the church, to the believers 
should be determined by the interests of strengthening unity of all working people, of 
the entire nation?’ (Gorbachev in his statement to the Orthodox Church leaders). 


The Soviet Union, Kharchev said in his Geneva speech, is ‘not an atheist state’, but 
rather ‘extra religious’ (religiously neutral). He called it ‘terrible’ that at certain stages of 
Soviet history, this principle was ‘distorted’. The Soviet Communist Party, he said, 
regards religion as unscientific. Communism is to compete with it using ‘ideological 
means’, as, he said, various religions may struggle on behalf of their versions of truth. 


Perestroika has coincided with a period of religious revival and new religious debate 
in the Soviet Union. Christianity’s success in winning so many new adherants vexes 
‘*‘Komsomalskaya Pravda’’, the organ of the official youth organization, Komsomol. It 
complains that ‘‘religious tendencies have become more noticeable in certain circles in 
Soviet society’’, especially among young people, and that ‘‘these disturbing phenomena 
are reflected in literature and art’’. Nostalgia for what they call the Judeo-Christian ethic 
appears to be leading some intellectuals towards religion. A writer in ‘Literaturnaya 
Gazeta’, the weekly of the Soviet writer’s association, has lamented that years of 
Stalinist terror seem to have destroyed the compassion of Soviet citizens for the failed, 
the dying, the sick and the persecuted. 


The church will definitely make use of the provision in the new law for charitable 
work which has been prohibited from 1929. What this will actually mean is not yet clear. 
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But for the church this constitutes a restoration of a freedom. The proposed legal 
changes with regard to parishes and priests will enable them to undertake charitable 
work. If the earlier official explanation was that there was not need and place for such 
charitable work by private organizations in a socialist society, today the authorities seem 
to concede that it is quite natural for the church to do charitable work. 


It is believed that such freedom even if not specifically granted will be implicit. One 
of the theses for the Special Party Conference in June read as follows: ‘‘There is a need 
in the immediate future to define the legal bases of the activity of public organizations, 
voluntary societies and amateur associations. There is just one political criterion here — 
any public activity that is carried out within the framework of the constitution and does 
not run counter to the development of Soviet socialist society deserves recognition?’ In 
a statement Gorbachev went further ‘‘in a law governed state anything not expressly for- 
bidden by Soviet law should be allowed?’ 


The churches in Soviet Union also expect that general improvement in the legal 
system will guarantee them greater freedoms. The representative of the USSR Govern- 
ment stated as follows in the Sub-Commission on Human Rights (United Nations) on 30 
August 1988: ‘‘A universal opinion exists that the legal system as a whole (in the USSR), 
and even the political system, needs drastic reform... The Executive branch exaggerated 
its power, which had:a negative effect on the legislature, diminished the role of self- 
governing bodies and put pressure on law-enforcement agencies... The government 
believes that ‘glasnost’ is one of the main avenues of reform in the state and legal systems 
and a guarantee of democratization in all spheres of public life?’ In addition to the new 
law on freedom of religion ‘‘a law on ‘glasnost’ is to be drafted to cover freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press and the duty of authorities to grant citizens information 
that interest them’’. Such a law also will be of considerable significance to the church 
which is the largest private organization in the Soviet Union. 


RESTORATION OF LENINIST PRINCIPLES ? 


Many do not accept the view that what is needed in church-state relations is re- 
establishment of the Leninist principles. It has been pointed out that the Leninist legacy 
has not been without ambiguity and that a second look at Marx on religion may be 
useful. One of the theses before the Special Party Conference stated: ‘‘Perestroika has 
created a fundamentally new ideological and political situation in our society. It is 
defined as a revolution in consciousness and ideological renewal. The formation of real 
pluralism of opinion and the open comparison of ideas and interests are a characteristic 
feature of our time?’ If that is the case then the ideas of religion and church also should 
be encouraged to contribute towards this pluralism. To quote Gorbachev again here: 
‘*This is especially true of ethics and morals, a domain where universal norms and 
customs come in so helpful for our common cause?’ 


Influential members of the Soviet cultural establishment have lent their support to a 
new deal for Soviet Christians. In ‘Literaturanaya Gazeta’, Professor Dimitri 
Likhachev, a leading Soviet Philologist and chairman of the board of the Soviet 
Cultural Federation called for a true separation of church and state (as provided for in 
Lenin’s 1918 decree on religion). He complained that the Soviet state had always inter- 
fered in church affairs and was still doing so. Mr. Likhachev argued that the hostile 
attitude towards believers in the Soviet Union stemmed from ignorance and a poor 
knowledge of the history of the church. He praised the great contribution made by the 
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church to Russian culture. This view receives the support of the currently popular ‘single 
stream’ (yediny potok) school of thought. Mr. Alexander Yakovlev, one of Mr. 
Gorbachev’s right hand men and an architect of ‘glasnost’, rejects the ‘single stream’ 
school of thought which, in contrast to Marxist historiography, sees the Bolshevik 
revolution and the Soviet period as an organic continuation of Russian history, not as a 
break with the past. Mr. Yakovlev reasserted Lenin’s view that cultural history is divided 
strictly along class lines, into a heritage of the oppressed and a heritage of the ruling 
class. Ideas of the ‘single stream school’ he said diverged from ‘class, popular and 
revolutionary interests’. He urged Marxist historians to resist deviation. ‘‘All attempts to 
depict Christianity as the ‘mother’ of Russian culture must be categorically rejected. If 
medieval Russia merits the attention of historians, it is in no way because of the millen- 
nium of the Orthodox faith?’ 


MARXISM AND RELIGION 


Quite naturally in the context of the changes in the Soviet Union, the question is 
again raised whether atheism is a substantial and integral part of Marxism or it is rather 
accidental or historically conditioned. The atheism of Karl Marx was clearly a reaction 
to the prevailing attitude of the Christian churches of his time. All too frequently, the 
actual life and activity of the churches confirmed Communists in their conviction that 
religious belief is detrimental to the building of a new society in which man finds justice 
and freedom. Within Marxism there is an expression of the Old Testament prophetic 
demand for social justice, for true brotherhood and for an end to every form of exploita- 
tion and oppression. Is a revolt against God an essential characteristic of socialist and 
communist society or its atheism really only the secondary and explicable in historical 
terms with reference to the social and political movement which has taken the reordering 
of social life as its banner? 


Atheism was not the main point in the socialist movement which arose in the second 
half of 19th century and culminated in the revolution of 1917 and the development of a 
new social order in Eastern Europe. It would be foolish, nevertheless, not to take this 
socialist atheism seriously or to regard it as an insignificant aspect of the great con- 
temporary upheaval under the banner of Marxist-Leninist philosophy. It should be 
acknowledged that a characteristic of the society in which the socialist movement 
evolved was the close tie between the ruling class and the established church. 


Nikolai Berdyaev, the great Russian philosopher made eloquently the claim of 
Christianity in social history: ‘‘It is undeniable that much of the true progress in social 
history is due to the open or indirect action of Christianity upon the human spirit: the 
abolition of slavery and selfdom, the recognition of freedom of conscience and of 
spiritual life are proofs of this. But instead of realizing these social reforms themselves, 
Christians have often left them to the hands of others; they have often even done in- 
justice and consented to adapting higher spiritual values in the interests of the ruling 
class and the established order... Care for the life of another, even material bodily care is 
spiritual in essence. Bread for myself is a material question; bread for my neighbour is a 
spiritual question?’ 


In redefining the relationship between a Marxist state and the church today 
experiences on either side during the period after the revolution have to be taken into 
account. The expectation that religion will weaken and eventually even disappear under 
socialism has proved to be incorrect. On the contrary in many socialist societies 
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including the Soviet Union the church has considerably grown and is still growing. 
Religious life has displayed considerable resilence and far from disappearing, has in 
many instances found new vitality and power. This is true not only of Soviet Union but 
of almost all socialist states. While churches in these countries have not produced any 
stereotyped response to Communist policies on the whole, they have sought new forms 
of life and activities in general accepting and often actively supporting many of the 
socialist policies. 


To large number of Christians in all parts of the world, the social and political 
message of Marxism has been a challenge and even inspiration. Many have sought to 
reconcile their Christian faith with the vision of a new society offered by socialism. This 
has led to new and significant theological insights especially when affirming the 
Christian gospel’s preferential option for the poor. It has also led to active collaboration 
between Christians and Marxists in liberation movements, in struggles for peace and 
justice in revolutionary situations and in building socialism together. Neither the Marx- 
ist state nor the church can afford to ignore these developments. 


Several communist leaders have often said in recent years that ideological differences 
need not prevent Christians and Marxists from working together. The President of the 
State Office for Church Affairs in Hungary, Imre Miklos, saw a positive role for the 
churches when he presented a paper to a meeting of the World Council of Churches staff 
in Geneva in 1978. Having acknowledged that the position of Marxists and their 
relationship with churches is open to change and is not a ‘ready-made model’ he went 
on: ‘‘We cannot and must not rank religious people among the enemies of socialism. 
Large masses of people adhere to religion in one form or another in a socialist society. 
Their presence and their belonging in some church are an important sociological reality. 
In the course of building socialism we expect their constructive contribution... We 
respect the God-believing man who stands with us more, than the atheist, nihilistic non- 
believer who is against us?’ The rich insights gained in Christian-Marxist cooperation 
and dialogue will have to be taken into account at this stage of development of state and 
religion. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


In the present evolution of church-state relations in the Soviet Union, the new defini- 
tional contest between religion and politics as well as the universally accepted norms 
about religious liberty have to be considered. The relation between religion and politics 
is a dynamic one and there is bound to be overlapping in some areas and consequent 
tensions. Too narrow definitions of either religion or politics will help only the fanatics 
in either camps. As the Economic and Political Weekly (Bombay, June 11, 1988) pointed 
out, religion itself is inseparable from politics in certain phases of human evolution. As 
Marx has observed, religion is ‘an inverted world consciousness’ of an inverted world, it 
is ‘‘the general theory of that world, its encyclopaediac compendium, its logic in a 
popular form’’. Gramsei echoes the same view when he suggests that religion is 
‘ideology or even frank politics’. Dr. Allan Boesak said ‘‘So for the church, politics is 
not only areflection of what is but a continuous struggle for what ought to be. Or to put 
it differently, politics is not only the act of the possible, for the Christian it is the 
expression of our belief that we expect the coming of the Lord?’ 


The churches often make a distinction between the internal aspects of religious 
freedom and the external manifestations. With the internal aspects is meant the realm of 
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mind and of conscience. It is clear that internal aspects of religious freedom must not be 
subject to coercion or limitations. The scope of legitimate and admissible limitations as 
external aspects of religious freedom cannot be defined ‘in abstracto’. The Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and the International Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights distinguish four types of external manifestations: worship, teaching, practice 
and observance. The World Council of Churches expanded on these four manifestations 
as its Assembly held in New Delhi in 1961. Freedom to manifest religion or belief 
includes freedom to practise religion or belief whether by performance of acts of mercy 
or by the expression in word or deed of the implications of belief in social, economic and 
political matters both domestic and international. It is of interest to recall that it was at 
the New Delhi Assembly that churches from the Soviet Union, including the Russian 
Orthodox Church, became members of the WCC. 


ISLAM IN THE SOVIET UNION 


There is a large Muslim population, estimated to be 50 million, in the Soviet Union, 
mainly concentrated in the Central Asian republics, with other groups in the Caucasus, 
Bashkiria and the Kazan area. According to official publications ‘‘The religious life of 
Muslims in the USSR is directed through four independent religious centres which bear 
the name of Religious Boards. The structure and competence of the Muslim Religious 
Boards are determined by the rules and regulations made by congresses of represen- 
tatives of the Muslim associations:’ 


From the time of the Bolshevik Revolution Soviet policy towards Islam has remained 
basically the same. At the beginning especially Islam in the USSR was treated as a hostile 
element that had no place in the socialist world that was doomed to disappear sooner or 
later in the face of the scientific forces of dialectical materialism. Today the Soviet 
Union has to take into account both the Islamic resurgence and implications of 
‘perestroika’ along with several political developments in dealing with Islam. There is 
evidently rethinking and review of the state’s relationship with the Islamic religion both 
from the necessity to demonstrate ‘glasnost’ and unquestionably from genuine concern 
for the growth of Islamic consciousness. 


Official surveys and reports show a dramatic increase of professed religious feelings 
among all strata of the Soviet Muslim population, but especially among young people. 
Many Officials are concerned about the appeal of Islam to a younger generation totally 
brought up under Soviet communism. The First Secretary of the Central Committee of 
the Tadzhikistan Communist Party already warned in 1986, in ‘‘Agitator Tadzhi- 
kistana’’ that ‘‘We must recognize that during recent years because of the weakening of 
scientific anti-religious propaganda work, the level of religiosity of the population of 
our republic has increased notably... We are especially concerned by the portion of our 
youth who are being attracted to religion?’ 


It is pointed out that Islamic renaissance in the USSR has three distinct, yet over- 
lapping aspects: the conflict between secularism and religious rituals, the activities of 
parallel Islam and the politicisation of Islamic thought. Secular family rituals have not 
succeeded in replacing the religious rituals. Today either both rituals coexist or the 
secular rituals are completely taken over by Muslim rituals. 


Especially in view of the fact that the number of mosques officially allowed to 
function are inadequate, for many years a parallel Islamic practice has flourished 
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throughout all the Soviet Muslim regions. Perhaps the main form of this movement is 
the Sufi brotherhood. Reports indicate that there is a large number of ‘self-appointed 
clerics’. 


With the beginning of the Afghanistan war and, the Soviet involvement in it 
criticisms have been made that Islam in Central Asia is becoming ‘political’ and is the 
basis of ‘Muslim nationalism’. Several officials feel that events in Afghanistan 
complicated relations of the state with Islam and with the disengagement of Soviet 
Union from there, the relations could improve. 


The new law on freedom of conscience and religion is likely to result in the opening 
of new mosques and perhaps the legalization of parallel places of worship. The Soviet 
authorities take seriously the strengthening of Islam under ‘perestroika’, conscious of 
the inherent problems of the politicization of Islam and of the repercussions of 
developments in Afghanistan and Iran. 


RELIGION AND NATIONALISM 


The links between religion and nationalism in Soviet Union should not be under- 
estimated. One of the strongest forces pulling Russians back to religion and the Russian 
Orthodox Church is the powerful growth of Russian national feeling. As the Russian 
people take a renewed interest and pride in their country’s past they are rediscovering the 
church and its liturgy and teaching. But there are problems emerging with regard to 
other nationalities. Lithuania, a staunchly Catholic land which received its Christianity 
not from the east but from the west, has been much influenced by events in neighbouring 
Poland. As in Poland, there is in Lithuania a close connection between the local 
Catholic Church and the struggle for more autonomy. In the Ukraine, the main vehicle 
for such striving is the eastern-rite Catholic Church, which worships according to the 
Byzantine rite but is in communion with Rome. It was incorporated into the Russian 
Orthodox Church in 1946. Pressure within the Ukraine for a legalization of this church, 
which has continued to operate illegally has grown recently and has become more open. 
The Soviet Government would like to reach an accommodation that blunts the edge of 
Ukrainian rationalism. Legalising the Ukrainian Catholic Church poses some serious 
problems. There are discussion in the government and with the Russian Orthodox 
Church regarding this. 


It is worth noting that the two issues on which there are differences of opinion be- 
tween the Vatican and the Soviet Union are these. A visit by the Pope to Soviet Union will 
depend on finding some solution to these. A high-ranking Vatican delegation led by its 
Secretary of State Cardinal Casseroli visited Soviet Union during the Millennium 
celebrations. The Cardinal had discussions with Mr. Gorbachev. 


In the upsurge of Armenian nationalist feelings around the issue of Nagorno- 
Karabagh, ethnic identity is undergirded by religion and culture. The correlation be- 
tween nationality and religion comes into play in the context of new stirrings of national 
aspirations against a background of religious resurgence. Mention has already been 
made of Islamic renaissance and nationalism. 


Nationality problem has emerged as a major one in the whole of Eastern Europe. | 


Gorbachev wrote ‘‘Regrettably we used to stress on really considerable achievements in 
the solution of the nationality problem and assessed the situation in high-flown terms:’ 
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The link between religion and ethnicity assumes considerable significance when there is 
resurgence of both. For many groups religion is not a matter of faith or just a matter of 
faith — but a given, an integral part of their identity and for some inextricable part of 
their sense of nationhood. In many ethnic conflicts religion plays an important role in 
providing ethnic identity, in promoting sentiments for struggle and also in defending na- 
tionalism. 


A NEW PERIOD 


For both the state and the church and other religious bodies the new period is of 
significance. The policy of ‘glasnost’ is aimed at influencing the attitude of Soviet 
society as a whole. Gorbachev wrote in his book ‘‘Perestroika’’, ‘‘Glasnost is a vivid 
example of a normal and favourable spiritual and moral atmosphere in society, which 
makes it possible for people to understand better what happened to us in the past, what 
is taking place now, and what we are striving for and what our plans are, and on the basis 
of this understanding to participate in the restructuring effort consciously?’ It is 
interesting to note the emphasis on ‘the spiritual and moral atmosphere in society’. Is 
there a retreat from the all-compassing claim that the Party has the right to direct moral 
life, that it is truth-giving? Is there an admission of the legitimacy of other moral 
commitments and conceptions of life and society? 


It is evident that the churches and other religious bodies look forward with expecta- 
tions to a new era of greater religious liberty and new avenues of service to the people. 
Their recent experiences nationally and internationally have given them new theological 
insights as well as ideas about new forms of engagement in society. They are however 
aware of the ambiguities and uncertainties in the new situation but are confident that 
they will be sustained by the power of their faith. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF A VISIT TO SOVIET ARMENIA 


INTRODUCTION 


From the 23rd to 29th September 1988, Pastor Jacques Maury and I were ona visit to 
Soviet Armenia. Our visit mainly was to Holy Echmiadzin, the headquarters of the 
Armenian Apostolic Church, a member church of the World Council of Churches. The 
visit, however, provided us an opportunity to learn about the current situation in 
Armenia and some of the factors leading to the new developments. 


The invitation to the WCC, which came early this year, was to participate in the 80th 
birthday celebrations of His Holiness Vaskan I, the Catholicos, which was also the 33rd 
anniversary of the enthronement of the Catholicos. However, in view of the general 
situation in Armenia — with agitations and mass demonstrations related to Nagorno- 
Karabagh — it was decided to postpone the public celebrations to next year. The 
observance of the anniversaries was at a solemn liturgy on 25th September, at which the 
special guests were only representatives of the Russian Orthodox Church (led by 
Metropolitan Filaret of Minsk and Beylorussia) and the World Council of Churches. 


During the days we spent in Soviet Armenia, we had extensive discussions with the 
Catholicos and leaders of the churches and meetings with several other people. We also 
travelled across Armenia visiting churches and monasteries of historical significance in 
the Armenian church and nation. We had detailed discussions with Mr. Stepan 
Vartanian, Chairman of the Council for Religious Affairs of Armenia. Our programme 
was arranged by Archbishop Nerses Bozabalian, a member of the Central Committee of 
the WCC. While the main purpose of our visit was to bring greetings to His Holiness the 
Catholicos and the Church from the WCC and learn about the church, it was only 
natural, that often the discussions focussed on the situation now prevailing in Armenia. 


THE ARMENIAN APOSTOLIC CHURCH 


The Armenian Apostolic Church looks forward to a period of growth and spiritual 
revival. There is a remarkable renewal in the church as is shown by the growing number 
of baptisms and marriages in church, in addition to increasing participation in church 
life, especially by the young people. The present decade is characterized as a period of 
religious renaissance. The theological seminary in Echmiadzin is now well organized 
and biblical and theological literature is produced regularly. 


There is also the natural expectation that the changes in the Soviet Union, with 
‘perestroika’ and ‘glasnost’ will provide new opportunities to the church. Already in the 
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last six months, two monasteries and two churches, which have been closed for years, 
have been reopened in Armenia. The church in Leningrad has been opened very recently 
and authorities have stated that two churches in Nagorno-Karabagh would be reopened 
before the end of the year. It is hoped, that the proposed legislation on religion and 
freedom of conscience will enhance and expand the possibilities for expression of the 
life and witness of the church. 


It is only natural therefore, that there is considerable enthusiasm in church circles to- 
day, especially when considered against the background of the persecution and con- 
sequent suffering in the period in the thirties and prior to the Second World War. During 
that period most of the churches and monasteries were closed and the Catholicos died 
under tragic circumstances. A new Catholicos was elected only in 1945 and when he 
died, the present Catholicos was elected in 1955. 


It is interesting to note what the Armenian publication ‘Communist’ wrote recently. 
‘*The press frequently presents information about experiences of deep faith and the 
growing numbers of religious worshippers. It is now a common practice for Com- 
munists and members of the Communist Youth League, to attend religious services. 
Copies of religious publications and cassettes with tapes of religious services are widely 
circulated. Atheistic propaganda must not offend religious feelings of the believers and 
should avoid anything that could give the representatives of various nationalities — and 
our ideological opponents — a reason to claim that we are persecuting people for their 
faith?’ 


The church’s claim to be apostolic is based on the belief that Armenia was 
evangelized by the apostles Bartholomew and Thaddaeus. In 301 AD Armenia became 
officially Christian being converted by St. Gregory, the Illuminator. It was the first 
country in the world to adopt Christianity as the state religion. 


In spite of the vagaries of the fortunes of the Armenian nation during the course of 
history from that time, the Armenian church has continued to be not only the spiritual 
home of the Armenian people, but the heritage and symbol of its nationhood and the 
guardian of the Armenian language, literature and culture. At a time of Armenian 
nationalist resurgence, this symbolism and history have special significance making new 
demands on the church and its leadership. Echmiadzin, the spiritual centre of all 
Armenians, receives renewed and greater attention today. 


THE SITUATION IN ARMENIA 


It is only natural that there is considerable interest around the world on 
developments in Armenia. These developments are of profound significance not only 
for the Armenian issues and interests but also for the whole issue of nationalist 
resurgence in the Soviet Union, having become prominent in the context of 
‘perestroika’. This does not mean that nationality questions which have emerged with 
new vigour in the USSR are all of the same nature or can be dealt with in the same 
fashion. 


On September 23rd when we left Geneva, the International Herald Tribune carried 
the headline ‘Soviet troops patrol Armenian areas’. Earlier in the week, Armenia was 
closed to foreign press correspondents. At the airport in Moscow on 24th in the morning 
it was said, that ‘Yerevan is closed to Intourist’, meaning foreign tourists. In the large 
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IL-86 (the Russian counterpart of Boeing 747) except for four Armenians with foreign 
passports, Jacques Maury and I were the only foreigners. We landed in Yerevan on a 
bright and clear morning and could see Mount Ararat’s top fairly clearly. At the airport 
or on the way to Echmiadzin, there was no military presence or any signs of a place 
reported to be in turmoil. 


Late that evening we went to Yerevan, one of several visits we made to the city, about 
twenty kilometers from Echmiadzin. On the outskirts of the city, at a check-point we 
saw a large number of military personnel in armoured cars. Apparently they did some 
random checking on cars entering the city from outside. As we drove into the city, we 
could see that several streets were blocked and in some of them were small demonstra- 
tions. A meeting was in progress in the Opera Square, now renamed by the people as 
‘Freedom Square’, attended by several thousands. But we also saw thousands of people 
in the streets doing, on what would be normal on a Saturday evening, like going to the 
parks, restaurants, etc. There was no tension apparent. The heaviest military presence 
was in front of the Parliament building, the access to which was completely blocked, 
since the demonstrators were demanding the immediate reconvening of the Parliament 
to appeal again for the merger of Nagorno-Karabagh with Armenia. 


In fact, the whole agitation of the Armenian people which has given rise to the big- 
gest mass movement of the Armenians in recent history is about this demand. This 
movement began in February this year and there was an apparent lull from the end of 
July till mid-September, when it gathered new momentum. There is a Karabagh Com- 
mittee for the whole of Armenia, with similar committees in different towns and even 
villages, the meetings and demonstrations in the ‘Freedom Square’ are held every day 
and every night with hundreds of thousands participating. Such meetings are held in 
smaller towns and villages, including Echmiadzin, across Armenia. Over the week we 
were there, we noticed some reduction in the military presence, but apparently the 
authorities are at a loss as to how to deal with such a movement which displays such a 
degree of determination and commitment and is carried on peacefully. The same week 
‘Pravda’, the principal mouthpiece of the Communist Party Central Committee, 
accused the police and security services in the area of being ‘indecisive and inconsistent’ 
in failing to crack down on the ring leaders of the unrest, and Mr. Gorbachev stated that 
‘continuing unrest will not be tolerated’. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


For a brief period after the end of the First World War, Armenia existed as an 
independent state, from May 1918 to December 1920. The central aspects of the 
Armenian case and of Armenian awareness today relate to the years 1914-1923. 
Everything that has happened within the Armenian community since then has its origin 
in those years. History has not actually stopped for Armenians at the period of the First 
World War, but that period is seen as the starting point for political and social awareness 
today. The horrors which attended Stalin’s forced collectivization constitute an 
experience which, though not total, was comparable in its terror to what Armenians had 
experienced at the hands of the Turks 10 to 15 years earlier. 


Armenia is historically a large region of south-west Asia, generally considered to 
extend from the upper river Euphrates to lake Urmia and from the Black Sea ranges to 
the limestone plateau of the Syrian desert. The region is now divided politically between 
the USSR, Turkey and Iran. The three international boundaries meet at the foot of Mt. 
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Ararat, the legendary resting place for Noah’s Ark. The history of Armenia is a 
repetitious and melancholy story of the attempts of a gifted people, situated on a 
through-route between East and West, to preserve its independence from the countries 
pressing on it from each side. Armenia today is the smallest of the fifteen republics in the 
Soviet Union. Comprising a tenth of historical Armenia, to the north and east Armenia 
is bounded by the Georgian and Azerbaijan Socialist Republics, while its neighbours to 
the west and south-east are respectively Turkey and Iran. 


Following the death of Stalin, considerable concessions were made to national 
sentiments within Soviet Armenia. Memorials were built to the memory of the victims 
of the genocide in 1915 and to the battle of Saradabad in 1918, when the Armenian army 
had held off the Ottoman Army from the heartland of eastern Armenia. 


From the mid-sixties Armenians around the world have been vigorously campaign- 
ing for the recognition of the fact of genocide of 1915 by the international community 
and by the Turkish government. In the Sub-Commission of the Human Rights Com- 
mission of the United Nations, this issue came up in the late seventies and was supported 
by the CCIA. The issue received the attention of the VIth Assembly of the WCC in 
Vancouver. More recently, the European Parliament adopted a resolution (June 1987) 
on the subject. 


The campaign for world-wide recognition of the historical fact of Armenian 
genocide is well-known. What has been less known, however, is the demand of the 
Armenians beginning in the sixties and intensified in the seventies, for the merger of 
Nagorno-Karabagh (at present part of Azerbaijan) with Armenia. 


The dispute over Nagorno-Karabagh has its roots in the past. Karabagh was one of 
these upland regions, along with Zeitun and Sasun, where for many centuries the 
Armenian spirit remained independent or free despite the constraints of the surround- 
ing empires. 


When the Caucasian states became independent in May 1918, Karabagh was claimed 
by both Azerbaijan and Armenia. Azerbaijan continued to be favoured by the military 
occupation, as against Armenia, during the early months of the independent Caucasian 
republics. But the people of Karabagh showed a determination for union with Armenia 
and they were prepared to put up with economic blockade and famine to try to gain that 
end. 


When both Azerbaijan and Armenia became part of the Soviet Union, it appeared 
that Armenia’s claim on Karabagh was ongoing to be honoured. The Communist Party 
chief in Baku (Azerbaijan’s capital) declared that Azerbaijan was agreeable to the 
merger of Karabagh with Armenia. In July 1921, the Politbureau of the Communist 
Party of Transcaucasia voted by a majority that Karabagh should become part of 
Armenia. However, Stalin reversed that decision and Karabagh continued to be part of 
Azerbaijan. Stalin probably wanted to please Turkey. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Karabagh continued to be a symbol of nationalism for the Armenians and the 
borders laid down by the Soviet Constitution appeared to them to legitimize a national 
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injustice. It was therefore only natural that even in the thirties Armenian political 
leaders worked for a change of status of Karabagh. 


Under Khruschev the matter was taken up by residents of Karabagh through new 
appeals and petitions. They had new grievances. Karabagh’s autonomy, provided in the 
Soviet Constitution, was only in name. It had been under complete Azerbaijan control. 
There were no institutes of higher education; there were no churches. Armenians there 
could not go to Yerevan. Cultural ties were cut; Armenian language was suppressed. 
Broadcasts from Yerevan were not relayed. The Armenian population in Karabagh, 
which constituted more than 90%, came down to 80%. 


It was only natural, that in the era of ‘perestroika’ and ‘glasnost’ the Armenians 
believed that injustice done to them by Stalin would be ended and their legitimate claims 
recognized. In the latter part of 1987, Armenian intellectuals and artists raised the issue 
in public. It appeared that Kremlin was ready to reopen the issue and hopes were high in 
Karabagh and the whole of Armenia for a settlement of the issue. 


On 20th February 1988, the Karabagh Soviet (Parliament) voted for the region’s 
unification with Armenia. This was an unprecedented action, defying Baku and 
Kremlin, and gave rise to the mass movement in Armenia. There was a terrible con- 
sequence, the killing of a large number of Armenians in Sumgait, a town on the northern 
coastline of the Apsheran peninsula, on the Caspian Sea, with the substantial Armenian 
minority. The killings, which took place between 27th and 29th, were obviously plan- 
ned. Official figures put the casualties at 32; but Armenians believe that between 300 
and 500 Armenians have been killed. Thousands of Armenians from Sumgait fled to 
Karabagh and Armenia. Hundreds of Azerbaijanis left Armenia. 


ACTIONS OF THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 


The Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet met on 23rd March on this issue, and 
decreed ‘‘to note that the situation that developed in the Azerbaijan and the Armenian 
Soviet Socialist Republics in connection with the events in Nagorno-Karabagh is 
detrimental to the people of these republics and on the whole to the further strengthen- 
ing of friendship of the peoples of the USSR as an integral, federal multinational state’’. 
The Supreme Soviet also announced a number of measures to improve the economic 
and cultural well-being of Armenians in Nagorno-Karabagh. These proposals were 
rejected by Armenian activists at that time. This was followed by the Armenian Parlia- 
ment, asking for the merger of Nagorno-Karabagh -and the Azerbaijan Parliament 
rejecting it, raising a ticklish constitutional issue for the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 


While article 70 of the Constitution lays down the ‘‘principle of socialist federalism 
as a result of the free self-determination of nations and the voluntary association of 
equal Soviet Socialist Republics’’, article 78 states ‘‘the territory of a Union Republic 
may not be altered without its consent; the boundaries between Union Republics may be 
altered by mutual agreement of the Republics concerned, subject to ratification by the 
USSR’’. 


On July 14, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet met to consider the conflicting 
demands and deemed ‘‘a change of borders and ethnic-territorial division of Azer- 
baijan and Armenia on a constitutional basis impossible’. The Presidium explained 
that its ruling was based on the Constitution’s Article 78. ‘‘A different decision would 
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contradict the fundamental interests of the peoples of both Republics and cause serious 
harm to inter-ethnic relations in the region’’, the resolution said. The Presidium stated 
that the present situation is due to the fact, that there has been no action in Nagorno- 
Karabagh for a long time to solve many issues affecting the national interests of the 
Armenian population, especially in the fields of culture and education and in personnel 
policy. The autonomous region’s constitutional rights have been breached. 


Obviously this did not satisfy the Armenians who continued their movement though 
there appeared to be a lull for a period. The movement gained new momentum in the lat- 
ter part of September, as a result of new violence against Armenians in Nagorno- 
Karabagh. While the Soviet news agency Tass reported, that ‘‘firearms and other 
weapons were used in mass-scale fighting on both sides’’, the victims, including those 
who were killed, were mostly Armenians. The Soviet authorities imposed a state of 
emergency in Nagorno-Karabagh, an pees polozherniye’ (a special status) and 
deployed troops to Yerevan. 


THE NATIONALITY ISSUE 


It is only natural, that the larger issues of nationality in the Soviet Union are raised 
in considering the situation in Armenia. General Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev candidly 
admitted in his book ‘‘Perestroika’’, ‘‘regrettably we used to stress on really considerable 

achievements in the solution of the nationality problem and assessed the situation in 
high-flown terms:’ 


Further, the Special Party Conference held at the end of June 1988 said that a natural 
growth of national self-awareness was taking place. At the same time, it observed 
‘“dynamism that characterized the initial stage in the formation of multi-ethnic state 
was substantially undermined by the departure from the Leninist principles of 
nationalities policy, violations of legality during the period of the cult of personality 
and the ideology and psychology of stagnation?’ It proposed considering the issue of 
instituting a special state body for nationalities and national affairs. While there are 
many general problems for the different nationalities, and the Soviet authorities appear 
to be willing to have a fresh look at the issues, the differences in some of the situations 
need to be pointed out. For example Soviet authorities appear to be ready for some bold 
political and economic experimentation in the Baltic states, especially Estonia and 
Latvia. Their special history and even geographical position are definitely considera- 
tions for the Soviet authorities. The demands now being made by the people are strongly 
nationalistic. 


In Armenia also the demand is nationalistic, but the Armenians are demanding a 
more equitable solution to a longstanding grievance within the context of the Soviet 
Union. They would argue that if ‘perestroika’ means rectifying some of the past 
mistakes, Nagorno-Karabagh is a clear case. In that sense the Armenian demand is 
apparently even simpler. 


But it is obvious, that the Soviet Union has to take into account some considerations 
which do not apply to the Baltic States. The dispute over Karabagh is not a religious 
issue, but it is an issue which divides people on a religious basis and brings back 
memories of historical hostility. Armenians are all by tradition Christians and Azer- 
baijanis are Muslims. It is clear, that the Soviet authorities do not want the ethnic 
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tension to develop into a religious one, especially with the presence of 50 million 
followers of Islam in that part of the Soviet Union, at a time of Islamic resurgence. 


The proximity of Turkey and Iran also will have to be considered. Already some 
senior Turkish officials have made claims for intervention in the Karabagh issue. This is 
a matter of worry to the Armenians and the Soviet authorities. 


SOME CONCERNS OF THE CHURCH 


Many senior officials in Armenia are anxious about the effect of continuing agita- 
tion in Armenia on the Armenian population in Azerbaijan. In addition to the 160,000 
living in Karabagh, there are around 350,000 Armenians in other parts of Azerbaijan. 
Already there is a two-way refugee flow between Armenia and Azerbaijan. 


This is a matter of serious concern for the church also. It does not want develop- 
ments that would make the life of Armenians in Azerbaijan even more difficult. It does 
not want Armenians to leave Nagorno-Karabagh as it would change the demographic 
composition to the disadvantage of Armenians. The church supported the demand of 
the people of Nagorno-Karabagh and the Catholicos in early March appealed to Mr. 
Gorbachev ‘‘to contribute decisively to the just solution of this problem?’ It generally 
welcomed the measures undertaken: greater autonomy for Karabagh and economic 
and cultural development. It hopes, that these measures will be fully implemented 
quickly. 


The church is under some pressure from some groups to take a leading role in the 
movement. The church in the Soviet Union does not have the tradition, possibility or 
intention of directly taking part in what is considered a political matter. The church, for 
a variety of reasons, cannot openly identify with the movement. It hopes, that the issue 
will be solved through discussions and negotiations. It is conscious of the number of 
factors that the Kremlin has to consider and the problems that can occur, if Kremlin tries 
to impose a solution. But in one area, which is in a way an integral part of the issue, the 
church has a direct concern. This is about religious freedom in Karabagh. In view of the 
special place of the church for the Armenian people, religious freedom becomes an 
important component of Armenian national interests. 


There were hundred and thirty churches and several monasteries in Karabagh in the 
beginning of the century. Some of them are of great historical significance and cultural 
value. There is one monastery from the Sth century. In the early thirties, there were still 
30 churches functioning in the autonomous region of Karabagh. The last bishop against 
whom a false case was made, though acquitted, had to leave in 1932. After that, there has 
been no church functioning in Karabagh. 


THE COUNCIL FOR RELIGIOUS AFFAIRS 


We were told by the Chairman of the Council for Religious Affairs in Armenia that 
two churches will be reopened before the end of the year. He and Mr. Konstantin 
Kharchev (Chairman of the Council for Religious Affairs, USSR) have already visited 
them. There are also plans for renovation of several churches and monasteries. This, he 
said, is a matter of priority for all Armenian people, because of their cultural and | 
historical importance. The reconstruction will be done by Armenian architects. The 
Chairman believes, that these along with other cultural developments and rebuilding 
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and strengthening of cultural relations with Armenia, in the framework of greater 
autonomy, will help to defuse the tension and improve the situation, though he admits 
there is no easy or immediate solution. He also said that under ‘perestroika’ there is a 
new approach to nationality problems, made complex and difficult over decades. After 
all, he pointed out, that it is only in the last three years under ‘perestroika’ people could 
openly make their demands. Therefore solutions of such problems will also depend on 
the success of ‘perestroika’ to which, he admitted, there is still a lot of opposition. 


THE WCC AND THE ARMENIAN ISSUE 


Events in Sumgait have sharpened no end the political awareness of the Armenians. 
They have realized that the massacres commemorated each year are not just the dead 
history of a past generation, but possibilities and actualities of the present. In spite of 
their criticism of the Central Government, it is hardly surprising, that in the 
circumstance their hopes lie with Mr. Gorbachev and his reforms. Now although it 
seems extremely unlikely that the unification of Karabagh with Armenia will take place, 
at least for the present, the schemes being put forward will enhance and ensure 
Karabagh’s autonomy and its links with Armenia. 


In the Director’s Introduction to the CCIA Background Information ‘‘Armenia: 
The Continuing Tragedy’’ (1984/1) we wrote: ‘‘In a way the Armenian churches have a 
special claim on the World Council of Churches. As the Armenian churches uniquely 
represent the Armenian people, their membership in the WCC provides them with one 
major international forum for the Armenian people. Their concerns therefore need to 
be especially recognized by the ecumenical movement and all efforts should be made to 
mobilize international support for their legitimate concerns:’ 


The WCC should provide information and analysis on the new developments related 
to the Armenian people and their implications for the life and witness of the Armenian 
churches. Exchange of visits with the Armenian Apostolic Church should be 
encouraged. 


The WCC should support legitimate Armenian interests in the Soviet Union, 
especially with the new possibilities offered by ‘perestroika’. Member churches should 
be encouraged to learn about the situation in general and specific Armenian interests. A 
just solution for the issue of Nagorno-Karabagh should be sought in this context. 


An important component of such a solution will be religious freedom in Karabagh 
and the rebuilding of the religious ties with Armenia. It is only natural, that a priority of 
the Armenian church is the reopening of churches and monasteries in Karabagh and the 
provision of pastoral care for the people in Karabagh. The Armenian Apostolic Church 
would appreciate the support of WCC and the whole ecumenical family in realizing 
these immediate goals and making maximum use of the new possibilities for religious 
freedom and its expressions in the Soviet Union. 
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APPENDIX I 


THE OCTOBER REVOLUTION AND TODAY’S WORLD 


(Extract from General Secretary Gorbachev’s Report 
on the occasion of the 70th Anniversary of the Great October Revolution) 


Comrades, without the Great Revolution in Russia, the world would not be what it is 
today. 


Before that turning point in world history, the ‘right’ of the strong and the rich, as 
well as annexationist wars were a customary and standard feature of international rela- 
tions. The Soviet government, which promulgated the famous Decree on Peace as its 
first legal act, rose against this state of affairs and introduced into international practice 
something that used to be excluded from ‘big politics’ — the people’s common sense 
and the interests of the working masses. 


During the few years when Lenin directed Soviet foreign policy, he not only worked 
out its underlying principles but also showed how they should be applied in a most 
unusual and abruptly changing situation. 


Indeed, contrary to initial expectations, the rupture of the ‘weakest link’ in the chain 
of the capitalist system was not the ‘last, decisive battle’ but the beginning of a long and 
complex process. / 


It was a major achievement of the founder of the Soviet state that he discerned in 
time the actual prospects the victory in the Civil War opened before the new Russia. 


He realized that the country had secured not merely a ‘breathing spell’ but 
something much more important — ‘‘a new period, in which we have won the right to 
our fundamental international existence in the network of capitalist states’’. In a 
resolute step, Lenin suggested a policy of learning and mastering the art of long-term 
‘existence side by side’ with them. Countering leftist extremism, he argued that it was 
possible for countries with different social systems to coexist peacefully. 


It took only 18 to 24 months in the wake of the Civil War to end the international 
political isolation of the state of workers and peasants. 
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Treaties were concluded with neighbouring countries and then, at Rapallo, with 
Germany. Britain, France, Italy, Sweden and other capitalist countries extended 
diplomatic recognition to the Soviet Republic. 


The first steps were taken to build equitable relations with Oriental countries — 
China, Turkey, Iran and Afghanistan. 


These were not simply the first victories of Lenin’s foreign policy and diplomacy. 
They were a breakthrough into a fundamentally new quality of international affairs. 


The main thrust of our foreign policy has remained unchanged. We have every right 
to describe it as a Leninist policy of peace, mutually beneficial international coopera- 
tion and friendship among nations. 


Naturally, not all our subsequent foreign policy efforts were successful. We have had 
our share of setbacks. We did not make full use of all the opportunities that opened 
before us both before and after World War II. 


We failed to translate the enormous moral prestige with which the Soviet Union 
emerged from the war into effective efforts to consolidate the peace-loving, democratic 
forces and to stop those who orchestrated the cold war. We did not always respond 
adequately to imperialist provocations. 


It is true that some things could have been tackled better and that we could have been 
more efficient. Nevertheless, we can say on this memorable occasion that the overall 
thrust of our policies has remained in concert with the basic course worked out and 
charted by Lenin — consonant with the very nature of socialism, with its principled 
commitment to peace. 


This was overwhelmingly instrumental in averting the outbreak of a nuclear war and 
in preventing imperialism from winning the cold war. 


Together with our allies, we defeated the imperialist strategy of ‘rolling back 
socialism’. Imperialism had to curb its claims to world domination. The results of our 
peace-loving policy were what we could draw on at the new stage to devise fresh 
approaches in the spirit of the new political thinking. 


Naturally, there have been changes in the Lenin’s concept of peaceful coexistence. At 
first it was needed above all to create a modicum of external conditions for the construc- 
tion of a new society in the country of the socialist revolution. 


Continuing the class-based policy of the victorious proletariat, peaceful coexistence 
later, particularly in the nuclear age, became a condition for the survival of the entire 
human race. 


The April 1985 Plenary Meeting in the CPSU Central Committee was a landmark in 
the development of Leninist thought along this line too. The new concept of foreign 
policy was presented in detail at the 27th Congress. 


As you know, this concept proceeds from the idea that for all the profound con- 


tradictions of the contemporary world, for all the radical differences among the 
countries that comprise it, it is interrelated, interdependent and integral. 
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The reasons for this include the internationalization of world economic ties, the 
comprehensive scope of the scientific and technological revolution, the essentially novel 
role played by the mass media, the state of the Earth’s resources, the common environ- 
mental danger, and the crying social problems of the developing world which affect us 
all. 


The main reason, however, is the problem of human survival. This problem is now 
with us because the development of nuclear weapons and the threatening prospect of 
their use have called into question the very survival of the human race. 


That was how Lenin’s idea about the priority of the interests of social development 
acquired a new meaning and a new importance. 


Since the April Plenary Meeting we have made our vision of progress towards a safe 
world and durable peace sufficiently clear to everyone. 


Our intentions and our will are recorded in the decisions taken by the highest 
political forum of the Party — the 27th Congress — as well as in the new edition of the 
CPSU Programme, in the programme for nuclear disarmament set forth in the State- 
ment of January 15, 1986, in the Delhi Declaration, in other documents, and in 
statements by the Soviet Union’s leaders. 


Acting jointly with the other countries of the socialist community, we have submit- 
ted several important initiatives to the United Nations, including a project for devising a 
comprehensive system of international peace and security. 


The Warsaw Treaty states have addressed NATO and all European countries with a 
proposal on reducing armed forces and armaments to a level of reasonable sufficiency. 


We have suggested comparing the two alliances’ military doctrines in order to make 
them exclusively defensive. 


We have put forward a concrete plan for the prohibition and elimination of chemical 
weapons and are working vigorously in this direction. 


We have advanced proposals on devising effective methods for the verification of 
arms reductions, including on-site inspection. 


We have come out resolutely for strengthening the prestige of the United Nations, 
for the full and effective use of the powers conferred upon it and its agencies by the inter- 
national community. 


We are doing our best to enable the United Nations, a universal mechanism, to 
competently discuss and ensure a collective search for a balance of interests of all 
countries, and to discharge its peacemaking functions effectively. 


The most important thing is that our concept and our firm dedication to peace are 
reflected in practical action, in all our international moves, and in the very style of our — 
foreign policy and diplomacy which are permeated with a commitment to dialogue — a 
frank and honest dialogue conducted with due regard for mutual concerns and for the 
advances of science, without attempting to outmanoeuvre or deceive anyone. 
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And so, now that more than two years have elapsed, we can say with confidence that 
the new political thinking is not merely another declaration or appeal but a philosophy 
of action and, if you will, a philosophy of a way of life. In its development, it is keeping 
peace with objective processes under way in our world, and it is in fact already working. 


The October 1986 meeting in Reykjavik ranks among the events which have occurred 
since the new stage in international affairs began, which deserved to be mentioned on 
this occasion and which will go down in history. 


The Reykjavik meeting gave a practical boost to the new political thinking, enabled 
it to gain ground in diverse social and political quarters, and made international 
political contacts more fruitful. 


The new thinking with its regard for universal human values and emphasis on 
common sense and openness, is forging ahead on the international scene, destroying the 
stereotypes of anti-Sovietism and dispelling distrust of our initiatives and actions. 


It is true that, gauged against the scope of the tasks mankind will have to tackle to 
ensure its survival, very little has so far been accomplished. But a beginning has been 
made, and the first signs of change are in evidence. 


This is borne out, among other things, by the understanding we have reached with 
the United States on concluding in the near future an agreement on medium- and 
shorter-range missiles. 


The conclusion of this agreement is very important in itself: it will, for the first time, 
eliminate a whole class of nuclear weapons, be the first tangible step along the path of 
scrapping nuclear arsenals, and will show that it is in fact possible to advance in this 
direction without prejudice to anyone’s interests. 


That is obviously a major success of the new way of thinking, a result of our 
readiness to search for mutually acceptable solutions while strictly safeguarding the 
principle of equal security. 


However, the question concerning this agreement was largely settled back in Reyk- 
javik, at my second meeting with the US President. 


In this critical period the world expects the third and fourth Soviet-US summits to 
produce more than merely an official acknowledgment of the decisions agreed upon a 
year ago, and more than merely a continuation of the discussion. The growing danger 
that weapons may be perfected to a point where they will become uncontrollable is 
urging us to waste no time. 


That is why we will work unremittingly at these meetings for a palpable 
breakthrough, for concrete results in reducing strategic offensive armaments and 
barring weapons from outer space — the key to removing the nuclear threat. 


What, then, are the reasons for our optimism, for regarding comprehensive security 
really attainable? This deserves to be discussed here in detail. 
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At this new turning point in world history as we celebrate the 70th anniversary of our 
Revolution which could not have won without theoretical preparation, we are examining 
the theoretical aspects of the prospects of advancement to durable peace. 


The new way of thinking has helped us generally prove that a comprehensive system 
of international security in the context of disarmament is needed and possible. 


Now we must prove that the attainment of this goal is necessary and feasible. We 
must identify the laws governing the interaction of the forces which, through rivalry, 
contradictions and conflicting interests, can produce the desired effect. 


Capitalism is facing a limited choice — either to let things reach the breaking point 
or to heed the laws of the interconnected and integral world, one that calls for a balance 
of interests on an equal basis. 


The situation, as we see it, makes this not only necessary, but possible too. The more 
so as forces in the Third World are acting along the same lines. 


The decline of the national liberation movement is acommon phrase. However, what 
apparently happens is that concepts are substituted and the novelty of the situation is 
ignored. 


As far as the impulse for liberation is concerned, the one that was present at the stage 
of the struggle for political independence, it is certainly waning. And this is only natural. 


As for the impulse essential to the new, current stage of the Third World’s develop- 
ment, it is only nascent. One has to be aware of this and refrain from yielding to 
pessimism. The factors that make up the impulse are varied and far from simple. 


Among them is a powerful economic process which sometimes takes on paradoxical 
forms. For instance, certain countries, while retaining some features of backwardness, 
are attaining a great power level in the world economy and politics. 


There is also a rise in political vigour as nations are formed and genuine nation- 
states, among which an important place is held by countries with revolutionary regimes. 


There is also the wrath bred by the dramatic polarization of poverty and wealth, and 
the contrast between possibilities and realities. 


An urge for national identity and initiative makes itself increasingly felt in the 
organizations reflecting the processes of inter-state consolidation among the developing 
countries. 


To a greater or lesser extent this is characteristic of all the organizations, and their 
number is not small — the Organization of African Unity, the League of Arab States, 
the ASEAN, the Organization of American States, the Latin American Economic 
System, the South Pacific Forum, the South Asian Association for Regional Coopera- 
tion, the Organization of the Islamic Conference and, especially, the Non-Aligned 
Movement. 


They represent a wide spectrum of conflicting interests, needs, aspirations, 
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ideologies, claims, and prejudices typical of precisely this stage. Although they have 
already turned into a noticeable factor in world politics, none of them has yet fully 
revealed its potentialities. But the potentialities are colossal, and it is even hard to predict 
what they will yield in the coming 50 years. 


One thing is clear: this is a world of its own, seeking organizational forms for 
effective and equitable participation in solving problems common to the whole of 
humankind. It stands for two and a half billion people. 


One can envision the gigantic strides it will make not only in exerting its influence on 
world politics, but also in playing an original role in shaping the world economy of the 
future. 


For all their might, it is not the transnationals that will determine the Third World’s 
development; it is more likely that they will be forced to adjust to the independent choice 
that has been or will be made by the peoples. 


The peoples and the organizations representing them have a stake in the new world 
economic order. 


There is another important point to be made. In the last few decades, development 
within the capitalist world proper has given rise to new forms of social contradictions 
and movements. 


Among them are movements to remove the nuclear threat, protect the environment, 
eliminate racial discrimination, rule out policies dividing society into the privileged and 
the underprivileged, prevent the disaster threatening industrial areas that have fallen 
victim to present-day capitalist modernization. 


These movements involve millions of people and are inspired and led by prominent 
figures in science and culture, people enjoying national and international prestige. 


Social democratic, socialist and labour parties and mass organizations similar to or 
connected with them continuously play an important role in the political processes in a 
number of countries, and the influence of some of them is increasing. 


Thus, according to all economic, political and social indications everywhere in to- 
day’s world the thesis Lenin regarded as one of the most profound in Marxism is being 
vindicated: as the thoroughness of the historical action grows, the mass whose action it 
is will grow as well. 


And this is always an unmistakable sign and the most powerful factor of social 
progress and, consequently, of peace. 


Indeed, the grandeur and novelty of our time is determined by the people’s 
increasingly obvious and open presence in the foreground of history. Their present posi- 
tion is such that they must be heeded immediately rather than in the long run. 


The new truth thereby brought into sharp focus is that a constant need to make a 
choice is increasingly characteristic of historical advancement as we are about to enter 
the 21st century. And the right choice depends on the extent to which the interests and 
aspirations of hundreds of millions of people are heeded. 
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Hence the politicians’ responsibility. For policy can only be effective if the novelty of 
the time is taken into account — today the human factor figures on the political plane 
not as a remote and more or less spontaneous side effect of the life, activity and inten- 
tions of the masses. It directly invades world affairs. 


Unless this is realized, in other words, unless the new thinking, one based on current 
realities and the people’s will, is adopted, politics turn into an unpredictable improvisa- 
tion posing arisk both to one’s own country and to other nations. Such politics have no 
lasting support. 


Such are the reasons for our optimistic view of the future, of the prospects of 
creating an all-embracing system of international security. 


This is the logic behind our stand on defense issues, too. As long as there is a danger 
of war and as long as the drive for social revanche forms the core of Western strategies 
and militarist programmes, we shall continue to do everything necessary to maintain our 
defense capability at a level ruling out imperialism’s military superiority over socialism. 


Comrades, during these jubilee days, we duly commend the accomplishments of the 
world communist movement. 


The world communist movement is at a turning point, just as is world progress itself 
and its motive forces. 


The Communist Parties are looking for their new place in the context of the 
profound changes unfolding as we are about to enter a new century. Their international 
movement is undergoing a renewal, united by respect for the similarly renewed 
principles of confidence, equality, and sincere solidarity. 


The movement is open to dialogue, cooperation, interaction and alliance with any 
other revolutionary, democratic and progressive forces. 


The CPSU has no doubts about the future of the communist movement as one that 
offers an alternative to capitalism and involves the most valiant and consistent fighters 
for peace, for their countries’ independence and progress, for friendship between the 
world’s peoples. 


Comrades, the emergence of the world socialist system is the most important land- 
mark in world history since the October Revolution. It is 40 years since socialism became 
the common destiny of many nations and a most important factor of contemporary 
civilization. 

Our Party and the Soviet people highly appreciate the opportunity of cooperating 
with our friends who, just like us, have assumed state responsibility for socialism and its 
advancement for several decades now. 


All the socialist states have accumulated interesting and useful experience of solving 
social, economic and ideological tasks and building a new life. 


The socialist system and its well-tried quests and experience are of importance to the 
whole of mankind. 
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It has offered to the world its own answers to the main questions of human existence, 
and evolved humanitarian and collectivist values centered on the working man. 


The socialist system instills in him a sense of dignity, a feeling of being master of his 
country, of being well-protected socially and confident of the future. It secures for him 
broad access to knowledge and culture, and creates conditions for putting the 
individual’s abilities and gifts to good use. 


We all take pride in what has been achieved by the peoples in socialist countries, 
especially because it is, among other things, an outcome of many years of fruitful 
cooperation, a result of the unprecedently broad, open and truly fraternal communica- 
tion between these countries’ citizens, Party and public organizations, production 
teams, professional unions, cultural establishments, a result of family and personal ties, 
and of the joint work and study of thousands upon thousands of people. 


The heights reached enable us to have a clearer view of many things. Life has 
corrected our notions of the laws and rates of transition to socialism, our understanding 
of the role of socialism in the world community. 


It would never occur to us to claim that all the progressive changes in the world are 
due to socialism alone. 


However, the way the problems of vital importance to humankind have been posed, 
the way solutions to them are being sought show that there is an inseparable link between 
world progress and socialism as an international force. 


This link is brought into particularly sharp focus by the effort to avert nuclear 
catastrophe and by such a balance of world forces which enables various peoples to 
more successfully uphold the socio-political choice they have made. 


The accumulated experience has ensured a better possibility of building relations 
between socialist countries on the following universally recognized principles: 


— unconditional and full equality; 

— theruling Party’s responsibility for the state of affairs in the country; its patriotic 
service to the people; 

— concern for the common cause of socialism; 

— respect for one another; a serious attitude to what has been achieved and tested by 
one’s friends; voluntary and diverse cooperation; 

— asStrict observance of the principles of peaceful coexistence by all. This is what the 
practice of socialist internationalism rests on. 


Today the socialist world appears before us in all its national and social variety. This 
is good and useful. We have satisfied ourselves that unity does not mean identity and 
uniformity. We have also become convinced of there being no ‘model’ of socialism to be 
emulated by everyone. 


The totality and quality of actual successes scored in restructuring society for the 


sake of the working people is the criterion of socialism’s development at each stage and 
in each country. 
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We are aware of the damage that can be done to relations between socialist countries 
by a weakening of internationalist principles, by a departure from the principle of 
mutual benefit and mutual assistance, by a neglect of the common interests of socialism 
on the international scene. 


We are gratified to state that of late our relations with all socialist states have become 
more dynamic and are being perfected. And cooperation in the framework of the 
Warsaw Treaty and CMEA certainly has become more fruitful and workmanlike, which 
incidentally does not set their member-countries in any essential way apart from other 
socialist countries. 


The 27th Congress clearly defined the CPSU’s position — in politics and all other 
areas of our interaction with every socialist country, ensuring the combination of 
mutual interests with the interests of socialism as a whole is of decisive importance. 


The strengthening of friendship and utmost development of cooperation with 
socialist countries are the top-priority goals of the Soviet Union’s foreign policy. We 
extend our greetings to the delegates of the socialist countries and the peoples of their 
countries. 


Dear comrades, 
Distinguished foreign guests, 


In 1917 humanity crossed the threshold to embark on its true history. However, the 
past 70 years, the economic upheavals and social cataclysms that generated fascism and 
World War II, as well as the cold war, the arms race, the threat of thermonuclear 
catastrophe and global crises have shown that the past still has a considerable part of 
humanity in its grip. 


And yet, we are justified in regarding the time we live in, the juncture between the 
20th and the 21th century, to be unique in terms of profound social changes and the 
global scope of the tasks that face the peoples of the world. 


We can see today that humanity is not really doomed to always live the way it did 
before October 1917. Socialism has evolved into a powerful, growing and developing 
reality. It is the October Revolution and socialism that show humankind the road to the 
future and identify the new values of truly human relations: 


— collectivism instead of egoism; 

— freedom and equality instead of exploitation and oppression; 

— the true power of the people instead of the tyranny of the few; 

— the growing role of reason and humanism instead of the spontaneous and cruel play 
of social forces; 

— humankind’s unity and peace instead of discord, strife and war. 


The present generation, and not only that in our country, is responsible for the fate 
of civilization and life on earth. It is this generation that will determine, in the long run, 
whether the beginning of a new millennium in world history will be the latter’s tragic 
epilogue or whether it will signal an inspiring epilogue to the future. 
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Slightly more than thirteen years are left before the beginning of the 21st century. In 
the year 2017 the Soviet people and the whole of progressive humanity will mark the 
centenary of the Great October Revolution. 


What is the world going to be like when it reaches our Revolution centenary? What 
is socialism goin to be like? What degree of maturity will have been attained by the 
world community of states and peoples? Let us not indulge in guessing. But let us 
remember that the foundations for the future are being laid today. 


It is our duty to preserve our inimitable civilization and life on earth, to help reason 
win over nuclear insanity, and to create all the necessary conditions for the free and all- 
round development of the individual and the whole of humanity. 


We are aware that there is a possibility for continuous progress. We realize that it is 
not easy to ensure it. But this does not frighten us. On the contrary, this inspires us, 
giving a lofty and humane purpose to our life and injecting it with a profound meaning. 

In October 1917 we parted with the old world, rejecting it once and for all. We are 
moving towards a new world, the world of communism. We shall never turn off that 
road. 


(Pravda, November 3, 1987) 
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APPENDIX II 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE SYSTEM 
OF INTERNATIONAL SECURITY 


(27th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union) 


We see the Fundamental Principles of this system as follows: 


In the military sphere 


1 


ll 


ill 
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renunciation by the nuclear powers of war — both nuclear and conventional — 
against each other or against third countries; 


prevention of an arms race in outer space, cessation of all nuclear weapons tests 
and the total destruction of such weapons, a ban on the destruction of chemical 
weapons, and renunciation of the development of other means of mass annihila- 
tion; 

a strictly controlled lowering of the levels of military capabilities of countries to 
limits of reasonable sufficiency; 


disbandment of military alliances, and as a stage toward this, renunciation of 
their enlargement and of the formation of new ones; 


balanced and proportionate reduction of military budgets. 


In the political sphere 


1 


strict respect in international practice for the right of each people to choose the 
ways and forms of its development independently; 


a just political settlement of international crises and regional conflicts; 


elaboration of a set of measures aimed at building confidence between states 
and the creation of effective guarantees against attack from without and for 
inviolability of their frontiers; 


elaboration of effective methods of preventing international terrorism, 
including those ensuring the safety of international land, air and sea 
communications. 
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In the economic sphere 
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il 
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exclusion of all forms of discrimination from international practice; renuncia- 
tion of the policy of economic blockades and sanctions if this is not directly 
envisaged in the recommendations of the world community; 


joint quests for ways of a just settlement of the problem of debts; 


establishment of a new world economic order guaranteeing equal economic 
security to all countries; 


elaboration of principles for utilizing part of the funds released as a result of a 
reduction of military budgets for the good of the world community, of develop- 
ing nations in the first place; 


the pooling of efforts in exploring and making peaceful use of outer space and in 
resolving global problems on which the destinies of civilization depend. 


In the humanitarian sphere 
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il 
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cooperation in the dissemination of the ideas of peace, disarmament, and inter- 
national security; greater flow of general objective information and broader 
contact between peoples for the purpose of learning about one another; re- 
inforcement of the spirit of mutual understanding and concord in relations 
between them; 


extirpation of genocide, apartheid, advocacy of fascism and every other form of 
racial, national or religious exclusiveness, and also of discrimination against 
people on this basis; 


extension — while respecting the laws of each country — of international 
cooperation in the implementation of the political, social and personal rights of 
people; | 

solution in a humane and positive spirit to questions related to the reuniting of 
families, marriage, and the a of contacts between people and between 
organizations; 


strengthening of and the quests for new forms of cooperation in culture, art, 
science, education, and medicine. 
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Human Rights in the Republic of Korea (out of print) 


33rd Session A Report on the United Nations General Assembly, 
from the U.N. Headquarters Liaison Office (English) 


The Indochina Conflict: Basic Elements (English) 


34th Session A Report on the United Nations General Assembly, 
from the U.N. Headquarters Liaison Office (English) 


Iron Hand, Velvet Glove: Studies on Militarization in 
Five Critical Areas in the Philippines (out of print) 


Arms Race in Europe: New Developments, 
Interview with Wolf von Baudissin (English, German) 


Study Paper on Religious Liberty (English) 

El] Salvador, One Year of Repression (English) 

Political Trends in Africa (out of print) 

The Human Rights Issue and the Human Rights Movement (English) 
Political Issues Linking the Pacific and Asia (out of print) 

Invasion of Lebanon (English) 

Militarism and Human Rights (out of print) 


Ecumenical Presence at the United Nations 
Second Special Session on Disarmament (English) 


In Their Own Words: Human Rights Violations in the West Bank 
(English) 


Conflict in the South Atlantic: Documents on the Falklands/Malvinas 
Crisis (English) 


Human Rights on the Ecumenical Agenda (out of print) 


International Affairs at the Sixth Assembly 
Statements, Resolutions, Minutes (English, German, French, Spanish) 


Marshall Islands: 37 years after (English, French) 
Armenia: The Continuing Tragedy (English, French, German, Spanish) 
New Caledonia: Towards Kanak Independence (English, French) 


Peace and Justice in North East Asia: Prospects for Peaceful Resolution 
of Conflicts (English) 


Philippines: Testimonies on Human Rights Violations (English) 
Militarization in the Information Age (English) 


Religious Liberty: Some Major Considerations in the Current Debate 
(English) 
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